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DANTE'S WHITE ROSE OF PARADISE. 

The art form of Dante's "Paradise," arbitrary as many of its 
symbols appear, is no freak of an imagination that has lost the 
guidance of sense, but is as vital to his thought as were the more 
obvious pictures of its lower meanings in the "Hell" and "Pur- 
gatory." For, as his "Paradise" is the world of intellect, intel- 
lect that has overcome the temptations, defects, illusions of sense 
and is free in the knowledge that the sense- world is but a phase, 
and the lowest phase, of complete truth, the scenes that show 
this complete truth must, as nearly as possible, share its spir- 
ituality. They will use sensuous things as utterly worthless 
except for some spiritual end, — as transient flashes, sounds, 
flying letters — mere words of vision fading in the act of 
fulgence, that only their Idea may remain and intellect feel 
clearly throughout coalescent with intellect. Thus Art has its 
Paradise as well as Religion. In its lowest or symbolic stage, 
which is architecture, it was shut up in Matter, and sought 
a meaning it could not clearly find. Form and idea were 
sundered. Anything could be taken as the symbol of an unknown, 
though vaguely felt, truth that could do no more with its symbol- 
ism than to render it as vague and inconceivable as itself by 
shapes bizarre, grotesque, monstrous, unlike all reality in earth 
or sky. Classic Art found its meaning in man whose body was 
the architecture of his spirit — his spirit's matter, shape, hue 
— a living temple, with its own inner god. But however ex- 
quisite the temple, its god was only a god, one of many, still 

finite, only so far divine as his divinity could be seen in beauty 
25 
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of flesh or marble, and content with his shrine as an Earthly Para- 
dise. This Earthly Paradise had its Lethe to wash off the stains 
of sense and leave pure ideals ; it had also its Eunoe of Reminis- 
cence, hauntings of a Divine somewhat within, yet over the in- 
dividual man and god — universal, eternal, the Nous of Pythago- 
ras, Plato's archetype, the infinite Spirit of Christ. And in the 
consciousness of this infinite Spirit as man's own, more essen- 
tially his own than that which his body binds by its needs, de- 
sires, tastes — binds even by its graces — these graces become 
graceless, and fade away in order to manifest that, fair though 
they be as the spirit's form, the spirit has still a form which 
no physical beauty can more than hint, and which all nature 
merely shadows, a form wherein perfection of reason beholds 
the universe as its imaged self. 

All things whate'er they be 
Have order among themselves, and this is form 
That makes the universe resemble God. 

Hence, as Hegel says, "Christian or romantic art must be 
considered as art transcending itself, while still remaining with- 
in the artistic sphere. ' ' Thus Art must become once more sym- 
bolic, this time not as sense seeking truth beyond itself, but as 
Spirit having the truth wholly within itself, and using all sym- 
bols freely as merely fugitive shades or gleams or chant-notes to 
be flung off by its very use of them as no part of its essential in- 
tegrity. 

This relation of Spirit to sense was the sentiment of Dante's 
time. It made all life allegorical. The knight of the Crusades 
acted it, and his lady was the ideal of his soul's constancy to God 
— Dieu et ma Dame. The troubadour sang it, and his most 
amorous love song hid a hymn of religious ecstacy. Theology 
taught it as the rule of interpreting Scripture, which, according 
to St. Bonaventure, had beside the literal meaning a threefold 
spiritual import — the allegorical, the moral and the anagogical, 
"which last bears on the understanding of the upward road (ana- 
gogid) whereby our illumination is carried home to God, from 
whom it had its birth." Giotto's tower turned the sentiment in- 
to stone, and in its chiselled phrase told the history of civiliza- 
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tion, and the order of sciences, virtues, beatitudes, which it 
blended and built up into the architectural stem of an Annunci- 
ation Lily whose white flower of human one-ness with God 
bloomed far above sight. And in the Spanish Chapel of the 
Church of Santa Maria Novella the very studies of Dante's Con- 
vito, Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, Music, Astronomy, Geome- 
try, Arithmetic and the Seven Theological Sciences, each with 
its proper example — an Aristotle, a Zoroaster, a Boethius, a Di- 
onysius the Areopagite, a Justinian — appear still in fresco un- 
der Prophets and Apostles who stand about Thomas of Aquin, 
the enthroned teacher that summed up all their Art and told 
the secret of its learning in the inscription of the open book in 
his hand: 

Optavi, et datus est mihi sensus. 

Invocavi, et venit in me Spiritus Sapientiae 

Et praeposui illam regnis et sedibus. 

I willed and sense was given me. 

I prayed and the Spirit of Wisdom came 

And I set her before kingdoms and thrones. 

An inscription that reads like Dante's confession of "the innate 
and everlasting thirst for the God-formed realm, that swept him 
thither, swift as a glimpse of the sky. ' ' 

In such an age, the allegory of art would be as easy to under- 
stand as to invent. Its emblems were common and familiar. 
Obscurities here and there piqued attention, and held it long 
enough for their solving, and when solved gave a deeper impres- 
sion of their meaning to the mind that after suspense and 
effort took it with the gladness of original discovery. And yet 
Dante felt that his theme was above the understanding even of 
such a time. For he meant to carry the art tendencies of that 
time above every heaven they had thus far reached, to an em- 
pyrean of timeless, spaceless thought — the mind's own colorless 
ether and pure unstarred light of self-knowledge — "that divine 
science which endures no conflict of opinion or of sophistical ar- 
guments on account of the most excellent certainty of its subject 
which is God." 

Not only should spirit be symbolized by sense, but the sym- 
bols should display their inadequacy — vanishing one before an- 
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other, each subtler than all that had gone before it, until by 
a succession of subliming lustres Reason rose to the vision of 
its own glory as the perfection of all beauty as well as of all 
truth. Its own glory ; for the reason of man was in this ascent 
to recognize itself in God. God was to be the object of Man's 
science; which in knowing Him as the whole scope of its know- 
ledge, would have an object broad and deep and high as the 
"knowing self ;" God, as the mystics say, "knowing himself in our 
knowledge of Him," our thought, when true, being His thought, 
our wills when right being His will, our lives when lived in this 
consciousness being His life in us; while our very spirits feel 
their finite, separate, individual selves with their conceits, 
whims, infirmities, vanities, pride, all the sins of Hell and Pur- 
gatory, melt away in this vast, everlasting intelligence which 
thinks the universe and lives its universal thought. "This," as 
Dante says in the Convito, "is the highest bound of the world, 
within which the whole world is included and beyond which 
there is nothing. And it is no place, i. e. no where, but was 
formed alone in the First Mind, which the Greeks term Pro- 
tonoe. ' ' And this too, is that magnificence of which the Psalm- 
ist spoke when he sang to God: "Thy glory is raised above the 
heavens." 

For, though man think many things, in his thinking of them 
they will all have the one nature of his thought. He may dis- 
tinguish them from it, still the distinction will also be his 
thought. All his sciences, therefore, whatever they deal with, 
whether earth or stars or music, will be sciences of his 
thought. His existence, his body, his soul, his sentiments as 
he knows them, are within his knowing and must have its intel- 
ligent form. His universe is the universe of his mind, and this 
mind cannot count itself any one of the many things it 
knows, seeing that it contains them all. It is not in space, for 
space is its own mode of thinking these things as existing side 
by side together within its thought. Nor is it in time, time be- 
ing but the mode of succession wherein these things follow one 
another as a series the whole of which it must have within 
its thought in order to know their serial order. Spaceless 
and timeless, it is not subject to the laws of substance and 
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change and evanescence which space and time impose on their 
phenomena, — laws of the mind for things, not for itself as the 
unity in which they meet as one world of consciousness, 
that cannot think the past without making it a present thought, 
nor the future except as likewise a present thought, and conse- 
quently must needs know past, present, future, distinct or to- 
gether, always as a now, an everlasting Now. 

As rational then, man is not only one and universal, but eter- 
nal. Only in this form, says Dante in the Convito, can "human 
perfection be acquired, as the perfection of Reason, where6n as 
on its principal part, our essential being all depends. All other 
actions, such as to feel or hear, to take food, and the rest, are 
through this one alone ; and this is for itself and not for others. 
So that, if the reason be perfect, it is so perfect that the man, in- 
asmuch as he is a man, sees each desire fulfilled, and thus he is 
happy. ' ' 

Did not Aristotle, "the master of those who know," say that 
"the good of the intellect is the highest beatitude?" And Dan- 
te's summum bonum, or Paradise, is the perfection of intellect — 
man's whole nature shone through, warmed, quickened, purified 
and opened wide by the divine Reason within it as a white rose 
by the sun, a heaven of pure light. 

Light intellectual replete with love, 
Love of true good replete with ecstacy, 
Ecstacy that transcendeth every sweetness. 

For what is love but the reason of passion, feeling all lives as 
one ; and what is good but the reason of conduct, will acting as 
if all wills were one ; and what is ecstasy but the thrill of this 
acted and felt at-one-ment under the glow of that divine Reason 
which alone is the life of all lives, the will of all wills ? 

Here then is Dante's theme. The fascination of it he will de- 
pict by the most winsome face he has ever seen. It shall be a 
lady worthy of the knighthood of his intellect and its long peril- 
ous, sorely-wounded crusade for truth. And this lady can have 
no other form than Beatrice, whose beauty was to his sight what 
Truth was to the passion of his intellect. Ah, had she not 
Truth's soul as Truth had now her brow ? "Sweet countenance, ' ' 
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he calls it, "of fair truth," Di bella verita. . . . il dolce as- 
petto. "Her aspect shows delight of Paradise." "The joy of 
God is in her face." "The eyes of this lady are her demonstra- 
tions, which look straight into the eyes of the intellect, enamor 
the soul and set it free from the trammels of circumstance." 
"Oh most sweet and ineffable forms, swift stealers of the human 
mind, which appear in these demonstrations, that is in the eyes 
of Philosophy, when she discourses to her faithful friends. Ver- 
ily in you is salvation, whereby he is made blessed who looks 
at you and is saved from the death of ignorance and vice. ' ' 

How he rejoiced to gaze on Beatrice! With what desire he 
waited for visions of her grace! So shall he seek and rejoice in 
Philosophy and his study of her be enamored contemplation. 
But hear his own story of his betrothal to this "most beautiful 
and excellent daughter of the Ruler of the Universe. ' ' I take 
it from the Convito. "When I had lost the chief delight of my 
soul in former time, I was left so stung with sadness that no con- 
solation whatever availed me Nevertheless, af- 
ter some time, my mind reasoning with itself to heal itself, took 
heed, since neither my own nor that of another availed to com- 
fort it, to turn to the method which a certain disconsolate one 
had adopted when he looked for Consolation. And I set myself 
to read that book of Boethius, not known to many, in which 
when a captive exile, he had consoled himself. And, again 
hearing that Tullius had written another book, in which, treat- 
ing of friendship, he had spoken words for the consolation of Lae- 
lius, a most excellent man, on the death of his friend Scipio, 
I set myself to read it. And although at first it was difficult for 
me to enter into their meaning, yet, finally, I entered into it so 
much as the knowledge of grammar that I possessed, together 
with some slight power of intellect, enabled me to do : by which 
power of intellect I formerly beheld many things almost like a 
person in a dream, as may be seen in the Vita Nuova. And as 
it is wont to be that a man goes seeking for silver, and beyond 
his purpose finds gold, whose hidden cause appears not perhaps 
without the Divine Will ; I who sought to console myself, found 
not only a remedy for my tears, but words of authors and of sci- 
ences and of books; reflecting on which I judged well that Phil- 
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osophy, who was the lady of these authors, of these sciences, and 
of these books, might be a supreme thing. And I imagined her 
in the form of a gentle lady ; and I could imagine her in no other 
attitude than a compassionate one, because if willingly the sense 
of truth beheld her, hardly could it turn away from her. And 
with this imagination I began to go where she is demonstrated 
truthfully, that is, to the school of the Religions, and to the dis- 
putations of the Philosophers ; so that in a short time, perhaps 
of thirty months, I began to feel her sweetness so much that my 
love for her chased away and destroyed all other thought. " Em- 
erson has sung a like strain in his 

Thought is the wages 

For which I sell days, 

Will gladly sell ages, 

And willingly grow old 

Deaf and dumb and blind and cold, 

Melting matter into dreams, 

Panoramas which I saw, 

And whatever glows or seems, 

Into Substance, into Law. 

Beatrice, then, is Philosophy or Theology, — for with Dante, 
Philosophy is Theology — but in the symbol her beauty is spirit- 
ualized. Her form is only a face, her face a look, her look a 
smile, the mirrored brightness of God's super-radiant light. 
And the theme he will treat throughout with art that thus 
transcends art, refining the finest elements of sense, — light, mo- 
tion, sound — to something still finer, the very aura of their 
ideal counterparts. Light, weightless, unresisting, unexclusive, 
impartial, without envy, matter's charity and absolute outflow 
spreading everywhere, free, clean, sweet, life-giving, revealing 
all things, and, because so universally diffusive, uniting all things 
into a universe for sight, most outward in play yet most inner in 
potence — nay wholly inner — the illumination of mind that turns 
shocks of dark brain into rays which it throws out upon the 
world, or rather throws out as a world. Hegel calls it immate- 
rial matter — matter's ideality, matter's self-identity, and ana- 
logue of the ego in higher mental forms, sensuous revelation. 
Some dream of this, its physical spirituality, has made it with 
all religions the symbol of truth, goodness, God. And the 
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God-man, who turned all symbols into their divine substance by 
the knowledge he had of man's mind as one with God's, did, nev- 
ertheless, as if in symbol of his divine substantiality, call himself 
the Light of the World. "There is no visible thing in all the 
world," says Dante in the Convito, "more worthy to serve as a 
type of God than the Sun which illuminates with visible light 
itself first, and then all the celestial and elemental bodies. Thus 
God illuminates Himself first with intellectual light, and then 
the celestial and other intelligible beings. ' ' 

Light, then, shall be the soil, the air, the sky, the bloom of 
Dante's Paradise — light without shadow. Thither he shall be 
lifted by light, Col tuo lume me levasti. The heights of concep- 
tion he reaches and passes shall be heights of 'splendor.' The 
thoughts that come to him on the way shall appear to him as 
lamps, torches, lustres. Light shall shine and shift about him 
in every kind of dazzlement that may display the faintness of all 
other forms and then the failure of its own. It shall fly in sparks 
as from a shaken fire-brand or a white hot iron under a hammer. 
It shall gleam in pearl and blaze in sun-smitten diamonds and 
fall like rain of rubies on flower cups of gold and break into 
showers of topaz. It shall wear robes; spin cocoons; flame 
steadily awhile as a candle on a candlestick ; burn in distinct 
solar lucences; shimmer, coruscate, dart, swarm in shape of 
cross, or of flying letters that spell wisdom, or of a world-wide 
lily, or of a vast eagle with wings immeasurably outspread. It 
shall take the shape of wreaths and garlands and halos and 
crowns and constellations and double rainbows ; and slant in a 
resplendent stairway throughout heaven with throngs of living 
stars on its steps ; and flow in billows that dash off spray of fire ; 
and burst all bounds as the lightning bursts its clouds ; and by 
its very darkenings make horizons of magnificent color more 
glorious than dawn or sunset ; and wave near the zenith of the 
uppermost heaven as an oriflamme of souls. "Day shall seem ad- 
ded to day as though the sky were adorned with a second sun." 
"There shall be bands of light, troops of light, squadrons of 
light, cohorts of light, an infinite soldiery of radiant souls — so 
bright their radiance that sometimes one star of it in earth's 
sky would turn a winter night into a month of days, and some- 
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times so much brighter still as to seem one vast smile of the uni- 
verse' ' — un riso dell' universo. And then to show that these 
heavens are not heavens of space, at their peak shall burn — utter- 
ly blinding to eyes of sense or imagination — a point without form 
or extent, from which all their breadths and depths of effulgence 
well forth. 

A point beheld I that was raying out 
Light so acute, the sight which It enkindles 
Must close perforce before such great acuteness; 
And whatever star seems smallest here 
Would seem to be a moon if placed beside It, 
As one star with another star is placed. 

Thus all light is mind's light, the light of the universe being 
the illumination of created minds by the mind of God. From 
lowest to highest heaven the sparks and flashes live and feel and 
think. They are 'enkindled courtesies,' 'rekindled wills,' 'se- 
raphic ardors,' 'conflagrations of the Holy Ghost.' They 'burn 
with prime fire of love,' 'laugh with brightened beams,' 'grow 
more fair with mutual rays,' 'blaze joyously and gently,' 'keep 
high festival of sparkling. ' Without lips they discourse of free 
will, justice, atonement, providence, wisdom, the eternity of 
right, love's empiry over law, and that contemplation which is 
intellectual love, the passion whereby intellect espouses truth 
and they twain become one and the same Reason. And the 
splendor of such spirits increases with their joy, and their joy 
with their comprehension. 

All have delight 
As much as their own vision penetrates 
The truth in which all intellect finds rest. 
From this it may be seen how blessedness 
Is founded on the faculty which sees 
And not on that which loves and follows next. 

As they see and shine, they mount. The truth raises them 
by becoming truth of will, which is symbolized by motion as 
reason is by light. And since theirs is movement of light, their 
wills are rational and will the right. They love the God they 
know. They would know him in feeling and act as well as in 
thought. They would rationalize their whole being by his rea- 
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son, and, as in seeking him they do but return to their source 
which is also their summit, their progress must be a circle, and 
every impulse of it a gyre. So, too, nature rises in its show of 
spirit. So run the rivers, the sap in trees, the blood through 
the arteries and veins, the roll of earth and of all the stars, the 
horizon of the eye, and the fashioning of the eye-pupil itself and 
of the brow that over-domes the brain. And minds do but exalt 
the figure when "in turning on the poles of their own thought, 
they revolve about God." True to God they are true to them- 
selves. 

Such double-centered desire moves them in a dance that re- 
poses while it moves, takes them beyond themselves that they 
may abide more steadfastly within themselves, finding life as 
they lose it, gaining thought by outlay of thought, will by will's 
expenditure, and through all changes of time so holding fast 
both by self and God as to turn time into rings of growth, spires 
of an eternal flight. 

Timeless is this flight in speed as in figure. It shoots from 
sphere to sphere while the 'bowstring still twangs that shot it.' 
'Quicker than a thunderbolt it hits its happy mark.' The mind 
is conscious of it only as 'of a first thought before it come.' The 
thought's coming is the act of ascent. To think there is to be 
there. Mount then, O Spirit, 'as the stork wheels over its 
young,' or as 'birds rise in curves from river banks when about 
to seek new pastures,' or as 'daws at early dawn fly round and 
round to shake the chill dews of the grass from their wings and 
to sun their plumage' — mount, circling to where above the 
bounds of sense, motion becomes longing of pure love that fain 
would be all it loves, and clings about, even as the angelic whirl- 
wind gathers round the vortex always still, which is God. 

In the ascent there is no pause short of the empyrean. De- 
sire for perfect truth is discontent with all lower truths, and this 
discontent is doubt, the pressure of the mind's foot against belief 
for a leap to still higher beliefs, and hence doubt if it have an 
upward look is celestial, doubting because it believes and would 
rise from faith to faith. Not in any heaven of doubt, however, 
but far above, shall reason find its home as a wild beast its 
lair. 
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Well I perceive that never sated is 
Our intellect, unless the truth illume it, 
Beyond which nothing true expands itself. 
It rests therein as a wild beast in his lair 
When it attains it, and it can attain it. 
If not each desire would frustrate be 
Therefore springs up in fashion of a spirit 
Doubt at the foot of truth, and this is Nature 
Which to the top from height to height impels us. 

Thither by faith that doubts and by doubt that believes, 
through longest arcs of departure rounding to surer and more 
complete returns, reason mounts with all nature in its circling 
motion. For the various heavens may revolve within one soul 
as well as measure the different heights of different souls. The 
soul's own summit makes the empyrean. There where the mind 
and God become consciously, thoroughly, passionately, livingly, 
one, the mind rests, the mind has peace. There knowledge is 
will and will is love. In la sua voluntade e nostra pace. The 
mind now knows itself as all the heavens within a single disc — 
knows itself as the universe, and the universe as itself, a 
knowledge that creates and in the same act recognizes its crea- 
tion as good. In God, according to Aquinas, knowing and known 
are one, since in knowing himself he knows all things, and 
for the same reason his will is one with what it wills. In deo est 
omnino intellectus et intellectum: quia intelligendo se intelligit 
omnia alia, et eadem ratione voluntas et volitum. 

Not to acquire some good unto himself, 
Which is impossible, but that his splendor 
In its resplendency may say subsisto, 
In his eternity outside of him. 
Into new loves, eternal love unfolded. 

These loves eternally new are intelligences or ideas commonly 
called angels. They are brightnesses of the divine splendor, re- 
flections of the divine perfection, its first similitudes, the spe- 
cies and models and types of the things that are to be thought 
through them. So Dante represents them wheeling round God's 
truth with desire to see it all at every instant of vision, their ce- 
lerity being measured by their insight which is ecstatic accord- 
ing to their nearness. They fly in triple rings, each a hierarchy 
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of triple orders, the first order beholding the reasons of things 
in God; the second order beholding the reason of things in 
the first, as their universal causes while the third order deter- 
mines these causes to particular effects ; and since God is end as 
well as cause, the first hierarchy contemplates him as universal 
end, the second arranges or classifies the general works to be done 
for this end, and the third does the works themselves. Sera- 
phim, cherubim and thrones eye God's aspect; dominions, vir- 
tues and powers regard his categories or laws; principalities, 
archangels and angels watch the genesis and operation of things 
— hierarchies of degrees in specialized thought between divine 
Reason and the particular phenomena which divine Reason thinks 
into existence; living members of God's eternal syllogism of cre- 
ation, God's animate halo in the highest heaven, giving his light 
and motion to the spheres beneath. Thus "the glory of Him 
who moves all things penetrates the universe. ' ' 

Far from truth and slow as the motion may become by 
descent through thought and feeling and life and life's mim- 
icry in the crystal, it still remains ideal, and manifests, as 
St. Bonaventure says, "how very large is the path of light and 
how in everything which is felt or known God is latent, and 
lifts, through coils of true evolution from form to feeling, and 
feeling to thought and thought to the supreme consciousness of 
Him himself." 

Science, however skeptic, has this unity of intelligence in 
things which it cannot think otherwise than according to the 
laws and relations of thought. And the senses also own its spell, 
though they know not why it charms. "Every sense seeks," so 
teaches St. Bonaventure, one of Dante's masters, "every sense 
seeks the object which is appropriate to it with longing, finds it 
with delight, recurs to it without weariness : for the eye is not 
satisfied with seeing, nor the ear with hearing. So the sense of our 
heart ought longingly to seek, joyfully to find, incessantly to de- 
mand whatever is beautiful, whatever is harmonious, whatever 
brings to it the true perfume, whatever is sweet, whatever is sof- 
tening." See how the divine wisdom lies wrapped even in 
sense perception. From such wrappage, as from a shut calyx, 
blows the corolla that widens with all knowledge — knowing by 
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sense and sentiment, as well as by reason, because they are the 
sense and sentiment of reason. 

There is one other symbolic element. Dante makes it the 
very fragrance of his heavenly flower ; it is sound, music. In 
sound, which is the vibration of its particles, every vibrant thing 
yields, but not without resistance, somewhat of its nature to the 
force that strikes it. It shakes, it trembles, it relaxes and tight- 
ens, it gives and takes back. Sound is thus the pant of matter's 
struggle, the swan-song of matter's death into mind. Sound has 
no mark of duration. As light was without the weight of mat- 
ter, sound is without the extension of light. It is pure evanes- 
cence. Its meaning is all within the spirit that seems waked by 
it to a sentiment of its selfhood. And when sound follows 
sound, each heard but an instant, as in music, the music which 
binds these vanishing and vanished notes together must be a si- 
lence, the spirit's feeling of its own permanence throughout their 
passings, and unity amid their modulations, and constant self- 
identity in their recurrent cadences and rhythms — a permanence 
that hints immortality, a unity whose range may be the uni- 
verse, a self-identity that embraces God. With music, then, the 
outer world dies into mind. 

So Dante thought, and in his Convito compares the heaven of 
Mars to music because of two properties. "First, its most beauti- 
ful relative position : for when enumerating the movable heavens 
from which one soever you begin, either from the lowest or the 
highest, this one of Mars is the fifth. And second, because 
Mars dries up and burns things ; since his heat is like fire and 
these two properties are in music, which is all relative, as is 
seen in harmonized worlds, and in songs from which the sweeter 
harmony results in proportion as the relation is more beautiful. ' ' 

Hence Dante's music would keep reason pure from sense by 
making its sole instrument song — reason's voice of clear thought 
without accompaniment of horn or viol or other sensuous thing. 
Of this transcendent voice, all nature is but the echo. Beet- 
hoven must have heard some chords of it in that double night 
when he could neither see nor hear, and all his harmonies were 
thought's own. Hear Dante's description of its various spirit, 
tones and accents. It ripples as a 'sacred stream,' from the 
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fount whence all truth flows down. "It rolls like a river that falls 
from rock to rock and shows by the fullness of its tone, the 
abundance of its mountain spring. " It has a "melody that to 
every merit would be a just reward." Beside it the sweetest 
melody "that ever drew soul on earth would sound like the tear- 
ing of a thunder cloud !" "All the tongues that Polyhymnia and 
her sisters made most lubrical with their delicious milk, could 
not sing a thousandth of its truth." "The full harmony and 
sweetness of its chant could not be known save in that place 
where joy is everlasting." "It is itself the lyre whose holy 
strings the right hand of Heaven loosens and winds up." It is 
like "a lark singing, then silent as if satiated with the sweetness 
of its final note. ' ' Its word, or logos, or logic, the utterance of 
its ideas into life, becomes the hymnody of Paradise. 

Thus white with the purity of life, abloom with love, odorous 
with song-notes — what other earth-form could the emparadised 
spirit take for its completest symbol than the Rose of May ? May 
was the month in which Dante first saw Beatrice, the Virgin's 
month and flower, the feast-month and flower-emblem of his na- 
tion's most popular and poetic devotion. Was not the white 
rose worn on every breast whether rich or poor ? Did it not 
adorn all tables and altars? Had the spirit of prayer any better 
emblem — calling supplications a rosary as if their rose-breaths 
were most sweet to God ? And the dome of Florence, the city 
of the poet's nightly dream in exile — was it not a prayer of stone, 
a marble rose dedicate to the Rose of Heaven, Maria del Fiore, 
Heaven's White Rose, because the virgin that had enwombed the 
Son of Man, who in his one life lived all lives, was both individu- 
al and race, creature and creator, finite and infinite, man and 
God. "Here is the rose wherein the Word of God was made 
flesh." "Virgin Mother, daughter of thy Son, humble and ex- 
alted more than any creature, and determined of the Eternal 
Council, thou art she who didst so ennoble human nature that 
he who made it disdained not to be of its making. In thy womb 
was rekindled the love through whose warmth in the eternal 
peace this flower has sprung." 

Type of the pure, reasonable soul, which likewise is maid and 
Madonna! God's offpsring, it yet conceives God. The truth 
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which is its own, it knows to be more, the truth of all souls, 
their worshipful Redeemer and Sanctifier. And since that truth 
is the truth of all souls, all are needed to make its perfect stat- 
ure — meeting in common thought, common will and common 
love to attain its full symmetry, its God-man height. Where- 
fore thoughts and wills and loves must be embodied in institu- 
tions — in Family and State and Church — to keep what they get 
of wisdom and increase it from generation to generation, as the 
heritage of every soul which laws, public opinions, manners, 
companionships, enclose like homesteads. And when the soul 
comes to know the gift, the racial life, the world-mind, that is 
within it by this mighty overshadowing, a knowledge it has 
by philosophy or even by that faith which is the substance of 
things not yet philosophically known but hoped for ; when this 
knowledge comes to the soul, then indeed it beholds the Angel of 
Annunciation, and while he speaks, God's handmaiden — for such 
it now is — hears all generations call her blessed. Thenceforth 
it shall be unto her as God wills. The racial life, the world- 
purpose shall leap anew within her as the life of her life. She 
will bring it to distinct birth; she will keep its sayings in her 
heart ; she will devote herself to its nurture ; she will follow after 
its goings about to do good ; she will stand by the cross where 
it dies to ascend, and when the ascension reaches the throne of 
Godhood, its enthronement will be her Assumption. 

Rose of earth, Rose of Heaven, planted in sense, burgeoning 
with experience, abloom in thought, to open where thought fills 
itself with Divine truth and feels that truth as the light which 
warms its root while whitening its crown; one soul yet all souls, 
all needed to open the one to the full width of its humanity ; 
their efforts, though failures, their famous successes, their im- 
perfect loves, their sciences, their cross-like heroisms, their 
eagle-winged triumphs, their contemplations, all together weav- 
ing the common tissue of its glory, as their distinct characters 
form its many and diverse petals, here at last the lower heavens 
that were a rush, a gleam, a fable of degrees, a voice without 
features, display their complete spiritual reality — here at last 
is Paradise, the Paradisal Church, whose rose, wide open as it is, 
and full of God, may open still wider and, with greater expan- 
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sion have diviner fullness. Its petals are not all blown. More 
enterprises and virtues and transcendent thoughts are to appear ; 
other minds noble as the noblest of its "present sages and saints 
are to shine in its corolla. For it grows and shall grow forever. 
Breezes of angelic flight are about it and the light that vivifies it 
is eternal. The eternal light lives in the flower even as the 
flower lives in the light eternal. When humanity dies, God too 
will die. 

"O Light eternal, that sole in thyself residest, sole compre- 
hendest thyself, and by thyself understood and comprehended, 
lovest and smilest in thyself, that circle which appeared in thee 
as a reflected light, when somewhat contemplated by my eyes, 
within itself, of its own varied hue, seemed to me pictured with 
our image." 

Robert Afton Holland. 

St. Louis. 



